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Nonreaders in the Highschool—Two Case Studies 





FEW days before Fred and Ronald, 

whose case studies are given here, 
appeared at the reading clinic, they had 
killed a fox with a bow and arrow. 
Their pictures, and an article about 
them appeared in the local newspaper, 
but they could not read the account. 
Tho they were at least average in in- 
telligence, and were students in a large 
highschool, their reading ability was 
so low that they needed help with 
the first paragraph of the Gray Oral 
Reading Paragraphs. 

Some teachers are inclined to re- 
gard such pupils, as well as many 
others less severely retarded, as hope- 
less misfits for whom the modern high- 
school can do little or nothing. In fact, 
some teachers look upon pupils who 
are seriously retarded as nonverbal, 
and uneducable in reading. But 
remedial programs have demonstrated 
repeatedly that marked improvement 
can take place in such pupils. Even 
in the most extreme cases, remarkable 
progress is sometimes made when 
needs are diagnosed and treatment is 
given in clinics. 

Successful remedial reading pro- 
grams recognize the principle of 
multiple causation, and provide in- 
struction to meet varied needs. They 
use a variety of reading materials. 
Diagnosis is continuous; instruction is 
systematic; and results are evaluated 
realistically and comprehensively. 

The case studies of the brothers, 
Fred and Ronald, referred to the 





Paul Witty and Norma Olson 


Highschools are meeting with increased 
frequency the problem of the poor reader. 
The extent of this problem is indicated by 
the results of studies of elementary school 
graduates. For example, Kottmeyer found 
2169 of 7380 eighth grade graduates with 
reading ability below sixth grade norms.* 
Surveys made yearly by Arthur Traxler and 
his associates reveal that reading retardation 
persists thruout the highschool.** 


Psycho-Educational Clinic of North- 
western University in January 1949, 
illustrate the improvement, not only in 
reading, but in general outlook that 
can be made thru proper application 
of a remedial reading program. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


The socio-economic status of their 
family falls in the lower-middle-class 
category. The father is a_ skilled 
worker, a tool- and die-maker. The 
family lives in a semi-rural suburb 
near Chicago. A sister, her husband 
and their children share the boys’ 
home. 


PHYSICAL STATUS 
The physical condition of both boys 
was about average when they came 


to the clinic on Jan. 10, 1949. Both 
had scarlet fever at the age of three. 





* KoTTMEYER, WILLIAM, “Improving Read- 
ing Instruction in the St. Louis Schools.” 
The Elementary School Journal, (1944), 
45: 33-38. 


** Woop, Ben D.; TRAXLER, ARTHUR E.; et 
al. “1946 Fall Testing Program in Independ- 
ent Schools and Supplementary Studies.” 
(Educational Records Bulletin, No. 47). New 
York, Educational Records Bureau, 1947. 


@ Pau. Wirty is professor of education at Northwestern University, and Director 


Psycho-Educational Clinic. 


@ Mrs. Norma OLson is a teacher in the Elmwood Park Public Schools. She assists 


Dr. Witty in remedial work. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Fred had chicken pox when he was 18 
months old. He was afflicted with hay 
fever for many years. At the time of 
his first examination in the clinic he 
was responding favorably to treat- 
ment. — 

Visual defects were not shown by 
either boy. Fred exhibited a reversal 
tendency in oral reading. He confused 
“d” with “b’, “gq” and “g’”, and read 
“who” as “how.” Ronald did not show 
these tendencies. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS 


On the Revised Stanford-Binet Intel- 
ligence Test, Fred and Ronald earned 
respectively IQs of 102 and 111. Both 
boys had good visual memories as 
shown by responses on this test. Yet 
Fred’s very poor performance on the 
auditory-memory items of the Stan- 
ford-Binet Test reflected his lack of 
auditory discrimination. He failed 
also to pass tests involving digit repe- 
tition beyond the nine-year level, and 
he did poorly on tests requiring 
sentence repetition. Ronald’s _per- 
formance on these items was distinctly 
better than Fred’s. In general, the 
examiners gained the impression that 
both boys had good or somewhat su- 
perior intelligence. 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


The boys had attended a parochial 
school for eight years where they re- 
ceived sympathetic instruction in their 
regular classrooms. When Fred was 
asked if anyone had ever attempted 
to offer him special help, he recalled 
that one of his teachers had arranged 
a series of extra lessons designed to 
teach him to spell and read. Altho 
he improved somewhat in spelling, he 
made almost no gain in basic reading 
skills as a result of this remedial work. 
Ronald repeated second grade but 
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Fred was promoted each year despite 
his reading difficulty. 


SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Fred and Ronald belonged to clubs 
and appeared to have adequate asso- 
ciations with other boys and girls of 
their own age. Their relationships 
with adults were less successful. When 
they came to the clinic they showed 
extreme embarrassment, especially in 
their efforts to read. 


INTERESTS AND HOBBIES 


The strong interests of these boys 
centered in animals, hunting, and taxi- 
dermy. Most of their free time had been 
spent in the woods and in following 
their hobbies. They were excellent 
marksmen with a bow and arrow as 
well as with other -weapons. 

Despite almost complete lack of 
reading ability, these boys entered 
highschool. After months, 
they were urged to visit the clinic. 


several 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


The average reading attainment of 
the boys was below the third grade 
level. Their best attainment was in 
the recognition of word forms and 
their poorest, interpretation. Fred was 
somewhat superior to Ronald in total 
performance. Distinctly better results 
were obtained for Fred on tests re- 
quiring the following of directions and 
in dealing with directly stated facts. 
It may be noted that considerable 
variation was found in each boy’s 
achievement—on some tests a relative- 
ly high score was attained; this might 
be followed by a very low score and 
a very poor showing. Part of this 
variability may be attributed to the 
opportunities for guessing on objective 
tests which operate to reduce the 
validity of such examinations for use 
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NONREADERS IN HIGHSCHOOL 


with very poor readers. The varia- 
bility may be attributed also to the 
insecurity and anxiety of poor readers 
which may lead to unstable and erratic 
performance. 

The Progressive Achievement Test 
and the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs 
were given in January 1949. The test 
results confirmed the observations of 
the clinicians in revealing that Fred 
and Ronald could not read silently 
materials above third-grade level in 
difficulty, and that their oral reading 
ability was still lower. Neither boy 
possessed an adequate sight vocabu- 
lary, nor was either able to employ 
phonetic principles successfully. 


THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


A remedial program was carried on 
by graduate students from January to 
June for two hours on Saturday. Each 
boy had individual tutoring and work 
with the Flash-O-Meter. In June 
Mrs. Olson took up the remedial 
work and for six weeks met with the 
boys for two hours and 45 minutes 
twice a week. Because the boys were 
eager to continue their work in the fall, 
in November 1949, arrangements were 
made with the highschool to excuse 
them early two days a week so that 
they could again be tutored. They 
worked two hours at each session. By 
January, Fred was beginning to read 
independently. He was progressing 
more rapidly than Ronald. At this 
time the boys’ programs were altered. 
From January until June each boy 
came one day a week when two 
hours were spent with individual 
guidance and help. 


VOCABULARY THAT GREW FROM THEIR 
EXPERIENCE 


From the clinical examination, it was 
evident that the remedial program 
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should begin by building a sight vo- 
cabulary for both boys. Since their 
oral expression was superior and their 
experience was rich and varied, ex- 
perience charts were developed and 
used in building a basic stock of sight 
words. A booklet, Our Hunting Ad- 
ventures, was made to include their 
own stories of their favorite activities. 
The stories that follow were dictated, 
typed, read, and used to build basic 
sight vocabularies. Phrases were pre- 
sented on flash cards after the words 
(exposed in the same way) had been 
mastered. The first composition was a 
simple account of the shooting of the 
fox with a bow and arrow. 


A-Hunting We Did Go 


This is the story about the way we 
caught the fox. It was the first heavy 
snowfall of the winter. And we felt 
like going out hunting. Ronnie and 
I took our bows and arrows and went 
out hunting for rabbits. 

Four rabbits were already in the bag. 
I was walking thru the woods with- 
out a bow, working the rabbits out into 
the open field when I scared out a fox. 

The fox ran out into the open field 
and wh-ish went the arrow from Ron- 
nie’s bow. The fox was hit. After 
running round and round in several 
circles, he fell to the ground. 

Now he’s mounted lying on the liv- 
ing-room floor. 


Individual narratives of important 
happenings were recorded. for each 
boy. The tutor helped with the spell- 
ing and with the pronunciation of un- 
usual, difficult words. 


Waiting for a Deer 


One time I was standing by a tree 
waiting for a deer to come by. The 
tree was near the lake where the deer 
came to drink. We knew that they 
were accustomed to coming here from 
the tracks left on the bank. 

While I was waiting a little red 
squirrel came by. Since I didn’t dare 
to move, he very nonchalantly parked 
himself on my foot. There he sat 
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and chattered and chattered. He finally 
decided I was not a tree or a lump on 
a log and whisked away. 

After waiting all day and seeing only 
one fleet-footed deer who was running 
the other way, we gave up for that 
day. Car trouble prevented us from 
going back again but we hope to try 
again some other day. 


It may be observed that some of the 
words were difficult; for example, 
nonchalant, accustomed and fleet-foot- 
ed. But because these words were part 
of the boys, natural oral expression, 
they were mastered readily when pre- 
sented in reading exercises. They also 
fell naturally into writing to friends 
who were interested in their activities. 


Niles, Illinois 
July 13, 1949 
Dear Dick, 

You asked me to tell you how to 
shoot with a bow and arrow. I will 
do the best I can to explain in this 
letter. 

First stand sideways at right angles 
to the target. Place your feet about 
a foot apart. Always stand with your 
back straight. With your left hand, 
grip the bow. Extend the arm out 
straight even with your shoulders 
Place the arrow on the left side of the 
bow at right angles to the string, with 
the odd feather out. Place the first 
three fingers on the string with the 
arrow between the first and second 
fingers. Draw the arrow back to your 
chin so that your thumb can touch 
just below your right ear. Be sure that 
your arm is drawn back in a line level 
with your shoulders. Sight the arrow 
at the target, allowing for droppage. 
Then release the arrow and hope you 
hit your target. 

If there is anything you do not 
understand, send me a line. 

Sincerely, 


Fred 


P. S. Practice makes perfect. 


At the beginning of the work, the 
boys could not read the words for the 
numbers one to 10. Exercises were 
designed to help them acquire this 
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knowledge. The following simple 
technic appealed strongly to the boys. 
First they reviewed the number cards 
for the words one to 10; then they went 
over the words for the numbers 11 to 
20. Finally the words for the numbers 
10 to 100 were presented in this way. 
These words were placed on cards and 
used in a game in which each boy’s 
successes and failures in recognizing 
the words were scored. 


THEY DEVELOP THEIR OWN READING RULES 


Each boy kept a notebook in which 
he assembled phonetic rules, lists of 
prefixes, suffixes, and diphthongs as 
well as specialized vocabularies. Pho- 
netic principles developed by the boys 
were entered in their notebooks. Fol- 
lowing are some of their rules: 

(1) The final e in a word usually 
makes the middle vowel say its own 
name. The e is silent. Example, bite. 

(2) When two vowels come to- 
gether in words, the first vowel usual- 
ly says its name, the second one is 
silent. Example, meat. 

(3) Every syllable has a vowel in 
it. Example, e-vap-o-rate. 

(4) When the syllable is open, the 
vowel is usually long. Examples, go, 
going, be, behave. When the syllable 
is closed, the vowel is usually short. 
Examples, gob, gobbler, bet, better. 

(5) u, w, l, and r are controller let- 
ters changing the sound of the vowels 
as in aw, all, au, ew, ar, er, or, etc. 

(6) When an ending that begins 
with a vowel such as ing is added to a 
root word that ends with a vowel, the 
final vowel of the root word is usually 
dropped. Example, make, making. 

(7) When a word ends with y, 
change the y to i and add es or ed. 

(8) If two consonants are repeated 
in a word, divide the word between the 
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double consonant. Examples, rob-ber, 
robber; chat-ter, chatter. 

(9) e and i usually make c and g 
soft when they follow them. Examples, 
ice, city, age, gem, gill. 

The following prefixes with their 
meanings were entered in their note- 
books: re- means back or again—ex- 
ample, report; pre- means before—ex- 
amples, predict, prefix, prepare; in- 
or im- means in—examples, invite, 
import, inspect; trans- means across— 
examples, transfer, transport; e- or ex- 
means out or from—examples, export, 
extend, exhale; suwb- means under— 
examples, subway, subtract, submarine; 
un- means not—examples, unbecoming, 
uncouth; dis- means separation from 
or absence of something—examples, 
disapprove, disease, discomfort, dis- 
agreeable. 

Groups of words were developed 
from the root such as: agree, disagree; 
able, unable, disable; appear, disappear, 
reappear; port, report, disport, trans- 
port, export. 

In addition to the common endings 
-ing, -s and -ed, the following endings 
were studied:-tion, foundation, con- 
versation; -sion, confession, conclusion; 
-ous, serious, studious, industrious, 
curious, delicious; -wre, future, capt- 
ure, measure, treasure; -ary, vocabul- 
library, dictionary; 
ance, chance, trance, appearance, clear- 
ance; -ence, hence, whence, science. 

Diphthongs and _ digraphs were 
chosen from the boys’ compositions and 
entered in their notebooks. 


ary, voluntary, 


ir, first ow, cow ai, rain 
er, her ow, grow ay, play 
or, or ou, out ea, read 
ur, fur oi, oil ea, read 
ar, car oy, boy bread 
ea, hear 


The combination ph was observed 
in the word graph. Other words con- 
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taining this letter combination were 
placed in the notebook for future ref- 
erence: paragraph, physics, autograph, 
phonograph, graphite, phone, photo, 
and the like. 

A list of words pertaining to 
geometry, was assembled including the 
following: square, rectangle, horizontal, 
circle, diagonal, vertical, triangle, per- 
pendicular, and parallel. 


THEY READ BOOKS WHICH FOLLOWED 
THEIR INTERESTS 


After a basic list of sight words had 
been acquired, the boys turned to the 
Meet Private Pete materials. The prac- 
tice book Learning to Read was used 
to provide systematic experience in 
skill-building. After the practice book 
was completed, the boys began to read 
widely, beginning, of course, with very 
simple stories. 

Fred read one of the Little Wonder 
Books,’ Indians of the Prairies which 
is on a second grade level; a simple 
Picture Script Book,’ Keo the Otter; 
and Karoo the Kangaroo by Weiss 
and Daniel Boone by Averill.' He 
also read some newspaper items re- 
lating to animals, and articles on sports 
in magazines such as Alaska Sports- 
Hobbies,’ Outdoorsman, and 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. He 


man, 


Little Wonder Books. Ninety Titles. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Picture Script Books. Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, E. M. Hale and Company. 
Weiss, Kurt. Karoo the Kangaroo, New 
York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1929. 
* Averill, Esther. Daniel Boone. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
Alaska Sportsman. Alaska Magazine Pub- 
lishing Company, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
® Hobbies. Lightner Publishing Corporation, 
1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Outdoorsman. Outdoorsman Publishers, 
814 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago. 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. Popular 
Mechanics Company, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago. 
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read parts of a highschool text on 
safety in driving, as well as a text on 
mechanical drawing. 


Ronald read Indians of the Plains 
and Color Protection of the Little 
Wonder Books series; Keo the Otter, 
a Picture Script Book; The Racoon 
Twins by Hogan;’ the Disney version 
of Peter and the Wolf;” and Holiday in 
Alaska.” 

Both boys read and enjoyed stories 
from the third, fourth, and fifth grade 
readers in the Reading for Interest 
Series” and completed exercises in 
the accompanying practice books. 
They also read The Army Reader,” 
Meet Private Pete " and the compan- 





Hogan, Inez. The Racoon Twins. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1946. 

* Little Golden Book. Walt Disney Version 
of Peter and the Wolf. Adapted from 
Serge Prokofieff’s Musical Theme. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1946-47. 

* New World Neighbor series. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

* Reading for Interest series. 
Heath and Company. 

“The Army Reader, Washington D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

* Meet Private Pete. Madison, Wisconsin, 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 


Boston, D. C. 


ion workbooks. Work type materials 
included the Gates-Peardon Practice 
Exercises in Reading,” and Reading 
Improvement Skilltexts.” 

During the school year, instruction 
in reading took place under the guid- 
ance of a highschool teacher. Pro- 
cedures followed closely the pattern 
already described with emphasis on 
wide reading and vocabulary building. 
Tables show the scores made by each 
boy in January and August 1949; May 
1950 and for Ronald, May 1951. 

Ronald’s IQ scores made on Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Test given in May 1951, 
were 96 on the verbal section, 108 on 
the performance section, and 102 on 
the full scale test. His greatest gains 
were made on tests requiring the fol- 
lowing of directions, the interpretation 
of passages read, and reaction to 
words. Noticeable too is his high at- 
tainment on tests involving use of 
reference skills. The Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Test confirmed roughly the 





"© Gates, Arthur I. and Peardon, Celeste C., 
Practice Exercises in Reading. New York. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

* Reading Improvement Skilltexts, Modern 
Reading. Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. 
Merrill Company, Inc. 


RONALD’S RECORD 





Test 





Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs 


Progressive Achievement. 


1949 1949 1950 1951 
Jan. Aug. May May Gain 
.»<208 2.4 3.2 3.2 


Primary Battery, Form A euseniel oe in May, 50-51) 








Reading Vocabulary -22 3.4 3.7 47 25 
ren ED ho = aes lt n8 ele 4.0 6.0 7.0 3.6 
SPOR NOREEN cnc ete ccc owes ss 2.1 2.4 3.9 6.0 3.9 
Meaning of Opposites ---.----.-------- 1.6 3.6 43 5.7 4.) 
*Meaning of Similarities --.--.---.------- ee 2.6 
Reading Comprehension ---------------- 1.6 3.2 5.3 5.5 3.9 
Following Directions ---..-...------------ 2.0 3.0 7.0 7.0 5.0 
eecuy ened PROS ........2..5-...00 0.0 2.8 i 
oe ee ee ee 0.0 3.8 41 49 49 
*Reference Skilis ----------- pee oats. 8.0 5.0 
* No test item on Primary Battery. 
** No test item on Elementary Battery. 
MARCH 
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Stanford-Binet results, showing Ron- 
ald to be at least average in ability. 


On the Wechsler-Bellevue, given 
May 1951, Fred showed an IQ of 96 
on the verbal section, on the perform- 
ance 122, on the full scale 109. Fred’s 
greatest gains were made on tests in- 
volving word recognition, interpreta- 
tion, and the following of directions. 
Observation on superiority in mechan- 
ical pursuits confirmed the rating of 
122 on the performance section, altho 
the total Wechsler test showed an IQ 
of 109. 


BETTER READING IMPROVED THEIR 
TOTAL OUTLOOK 


The test results are significant in 
demonstrating the rapid, steady pro- 
gress of boys whose reading retarda- 
tion was acute and of long standing. 
When Fred and Ronald were referred 
to the clinic, they had little sight vo- 
cabulary and no skill in attacking new 
words. They displayed many emotion- 
al blockings that undoubtedly arose 
from eight-and-one-half years of read- 
ing failure. In a relatively short time 
they made gains that enabled them to 
read fifth and sixth grade materials 


Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs 


Progressive Achievement 


FRED’S RECORD 


with ease and understanding. In ad- 
dition they gained a feeling of self 
respect engendered by successful at- 
tainment, selfconfidence and willing- 
ness to attack new problems, and 
general improvement in mental health 
and degree of security. 


Ronald, who started with poorer at- 
tainment, and had a greater blocking 
than Fred, made larger gains. In the 
short period of remedial work, he ac- 
quired sufficient skill and motive to 
lead him to read independently. Most 
important was the realization of his 
own ability to improve still further, 
for Ronald demonstrated his ability 
to read. He found that this ability 
enabled him to perform hitherto im- 
possible tasks such as taking the ex- 
amination for a driver’s license. Fred 
also was proud of his reading ability. 
He joined the Air Reserves at the 
Glenview Air Base and made a satis- 
factory showing on all tasks involving 
reading. 

Reading contributed greatly to the 
personality development of both boys. 
People who knew them before they 
came to the clinic have remarked about 


(Continued on page 186) 





1949 1949 1950 
Jan. Aug. May Gain 
2 2ee 2.9 4.4 3.0 


Primary Battery, Form A (Elementary Battery in May) 


Reading Vocanulary ..:.......-.-.....- 
WYtd) SOOnn, tet es ak cc ece ee 
Word. KHecdgnition .....-........2... 
Meaning of Opposites -...-..--..--- 


*Meaning of Similarities 


Reading Comprehension -_-..-..-------- 
Following Directions -....-...---.--- 
Directly Stated Facts -............-- 
III so ccc eek ee 

SRererence SSRINBS 2225 2225 ceoac< secs 


* No test item on Primary Battery. 
** No test item on Elementary Battery. 
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Soeiscéau des 19 3.8 5.4 3.9 
ctvtcnrapaee 4.0 4.0 5.0 1.0 
Swseucw cesses 0.0 2.8 7.0 7.0 
$6 Soeeeeo ee 2.5 4.0 6.3 3.8 
Acinic io aae 3.4 3.6 6.5 3.1 
Swasent seen 3.5 3.6 8.0 4.5 
Japenese eee 4.0 4.0 

et Sciences 0.0 . 2.9 5.5 3.9 
Sota See te 9.0 
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The Role ot the University in the Preparation 
of Personnel for the Education of Children 
with Impairments of Hearing and Speech 





William M. Cruickshank and Louis M. DiCarlo 


me THE light of what is known in 
1952 about the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, and the child with impaired 
speech, where is the most logical place 
to undertake programs to train special- 
ists, teachers, and therapists? With a 
few exceptions, the preparation of the 
teacher of the deaf has for a long 
while been considered the responsibil- 
ity of the residential school for the 
deaf child. There is no doubt that, in 
several instances, the residential-school 
training program has served an im- 
portant need and has graduated some 
outstanding teachers of the deaf. The 
advent of the university and college, 
other than Gallaudet College, into the 
preparation of the teacher of the deaf 
and hard of hearing is of relatively 
recent origin. The trend, being recent 
and widespread, is rooted in the nature 
of the problem itself, the changes in the 
special education process involved, 
and in the profession of education. 


There have been few areas within 
the total field of education which have 
so markedly changed in the past 30 
years as that which deals with the 
deaf child and the hard of hearing 
child. Education itself as a profession- 
al field has experienced marked alter- 
ations in philosophy, method, and 
technic. Education some years ago 
was adult centered. At its core were 





the needs of adults. A teacher-planned 
curriculum was commonplace. The 
teacher-centered school was the ac- 
cepted plan. Today American educa- 
tion is largely typified by curriculums 
which are developed with the needs 
of adult citizens in mind, but which 
likewise insure that the needs of a 
developing child will be continually 
met. The teacher-planned curriculum 
has given way to a_teacher-child- 
planned curriculum. The __teacher- 
centered school has in a large sense 
realistically become the child-centered 
school. 


The science of education has further 
been expanded and improved thru the 
increased knowledge of the allied 
fields of developmental psychology, 
sociology, medicine, public - health 
nursing, and social science. Education 
itself has made some significant con- 
tributions to the better understanding 
of its medium, the child, and _ its 
method, the teacher. 


A FOUR TO FIVE-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE 


While professional education has ex- 
perienced growing pains, growth in 
the technical field of the education of 


* Address given at Council of Day School 
Teachers of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing; 
Convention, International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, New York City, April, 
1951. 


© Wiu1am M. CruicKsHANK is director of education of exceptional children, School 
of Education, Syracuse University, and Louis M. D1Carto is executive director, Speech 


and Hearing Center at the university. 
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the deaf and hard of hearing and the 
field of speech has been even more far- 
reaching. This field is now one of the 
most complicated of all special aspects 
of the learning process. by reason of 
the major contributions which have 
come to it from experimental and 
comparative psychology, physics (in 
particular the area of acoustics), from 
electronics, and from neurology, phys- 
iology, and otolaryngology. 


It is the feeling of the thoughtful 
educator that the body of subject mat- 
ter inherited from ‘these important 
sciences cannot be adequately under- 
stood by neophyte teachers or students 
thru the medium of a one or possibly 
two-year training course superimposed 
on a teachers college, normal school, 
or even university program of study. 
We in the university feel that the 
preparation of the teachers of the deaf 
and the preparation of what we call 
speech-and-hearing therapists demands 
a unified program of study simultan- 
eously incorporating: first, contribu- 
tions of all the facets of knowledge 
which we have thus far mentioned; 
secondly, direct observation and par- 
ticipation with children who are of 
normal hearing: and speech; and third- 
ly, direct observation, participation, 
and clinical practice with children who 
are either deaf, hard of hearing, or who 
have speech impairments, depending 
on the vocational objective of the 
student. Such a program, to achieve 
the optimum effectiveness would in- 
clude at least a four-year program of 
training if not a five-year program. The 
School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, makes it a five-year sequence 
of continuous study. 


The university must provide an 
adequate setting for this complex 
special training. Two distinct types 
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of professional workers are involved 
in the training, the teacher of the deaf 
and the hearing-and-speech therapist. 
Two distinct types of children will be 
taught by them: the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. Tue problems, tho related, 
present different educational require- 
ments, and the program of university 
training must take cognizance of such 
differences. 

We would like parenthetically to 
insert, at this point, our feeling that 
basic to a successful program of 
teacher preparation is a policy of se- 
lection founded on the highest princi- 
ples, and one which has sufficient 
financial support to be carried out ex- 
tensively. This policy, at Syracuse 
University School of Education, has 
been the model for many other uni- 
versities thruout the country (2). Fol- 
lowing initial interviews with pros- 
pective applicants, an extensive bat- 
tery of tests which includes academic 
achievement, personality adjustment, 
social interests and strengths, and intel- 
lectual potential are completed. With 
the collated information at hand, indi- 
vidual interviews wth major profes- 
sors, and group interviews with from 
10 to 15 other students and a group of 
faculty members take place. With 
the reports of all the data at hand, 
the selection committee and the major 
professor determine the acceptability 
of the applicant as a candidate for a 
particular field of study and a uni- 
versity degree. 


SPECIALIST TEACHERS NEED BASIC 
CORE MATERIALS 


Selection completed, what are the 
needs of the two professional groups 
in which we are interested, and how 
is the university in a unique position 
to meet them? We spoke a moment 
ago of certain commonalities inthe 
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training of the teacher of the deaf 
and the speech-and-hearing therapist. 
Over and above the training needs for 
basic certification in preschool, ele- 
mentary, or secondary education for 
normal children, what basic training 
is necessary for teachers of exceptional 
children regardless of their area of 
specialization? This question is based 
upon the assumption that regardless 
of the area of specialization, there is 
a need for a common core of training 
with reference to the problems and 
needs of exceptional children in gen- 
eral, and that further there is a com- 
mon core of training with reference 
to the problems and needs of children 
as a group. 


Teachers of children, and teachers 
of exceptional children in particular, 
must bring to their charges as rich a 
background and fund of experience as 
is possible for them to acquire. Thus, 
it goes without saying that there must 
exist a core of broad cultural experi- 
ences drawing upon the communicative 
arts, fine arts, political science, history, 
philosophy, physical sciences, and 
natural sciences. This core of enrich- 
ment must permeate the four or five 
years of preparation for the teacher 
of the child with hearing or speech in- 
volvements. 


Further, we feel that all teachers, re- 
gardless of their specific field of 
specialization, must have had common 
and extensive experiences in develop- 
mental psychology, experimental psy- 
chology, statistics, in the psychology 
of learning, in the concept of American 
education as a medium of democracy, 
in the nature of the learning situation, 
in mental hygiene, and in certain basic 
teaching technics. The modern teach- 
er and the teacher of the future must 
possess the basis for understanding 
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and interpreting literature in the form 
of research studies in many areas. 
She must be familiar with them in 
order to keep abreast of times, follow- 
ing graduation. 

We feel that all students must have 
had the opportunity to observe chil- 
dren, to participate in informal activi- 
ties of youth agencies, to observe in 
the public school, and to participate 
under the guidance of a trained and 
experienced teacher in public educa- 
tion with children of normal physical 
attributes. The roots of a program of 
general teacher preparation carry us 
into a large number of major divisions 
of the university structure. Only in 
a situation such as a university or a 
large college where students can learn 
firsthand from those scholars who are 
doing research, concerning themselves 
with the extension of the frontiers of 
thought, can education for our’ times 
be sufficient to the teacher of the ex- 
ceptional child, 

With this background of information 
and training which will be common to 
all teachers regardless of their special- 
ty, what are the specific things which 
must be included for teachers of the 
deaf and hard of hearing? 


MINIMUMS FOR THE HEARING-AND-SPEECH 
THERAPIST 


For the hearing-and-speech thera- 
pist, special training must be provided 
in the following areas over and above 
the basic requirements for certification 
on either the preschool, elementary, 
or secondary level: 

(a) a minimum of six semester 
hour credits in phonetics and in an- 
atomy, physiology, neurology, and 
acoustics of speech and hearing; 

(b) a minimum of six semester 
hour credits in speech pathology. This 
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should include a study of symptomol- 
ogies, etiologies, examination, and di- 
agnostic procedures of the more com- 
mon type of speech disorders; 


(c) a minimum of six semester 
hours credit in audiology including 
basic theory in audiometry, lipread- 
ing, speech, and language; 


(d) a minimum of six semester 
hour credits in clinical methods and 
practice in speech-and-hearing ther- 
apy in the clinical situation. This will 
include 200 clock hours in supervised 
clinical practice exclusive of practice 
teaching; 


(e) a minimum of 15 semester 
hours credit in voice and articulation 
disorders, stuttering and allied dis- 
orders, neuropathology basic to speech 
and hearing disorders, and an advance 
seminar in research in speech and 
hearing; 


(f) a minimum of nine semester 
credits in supervised practice teaching 
in the public day school in the area 
of hearing and speech. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
TEACHER OF THE DEAF 


Let us turn briefly to the minimum 
requirements as we conceive them for 
the teacher of deaf children. Sug- 
gestions have been made by various 
organizations, and states frequently 
establish their own. We feel that in 
1952, in terms of the marked advances 
which have been made, these mini- 
mums are unsatisfactory. 


For the teachers of the deaf the fol- 
lowing is considered minimal in the 
five-year program: 

(a) a minimum of 15 semester 
hours in phonetics, anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, neurology, and acoustics of hear- 
ing and speech; 
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(b) a minimum of six hours in 
speech pathology; 


(c) a minimum of 20 hours credit 
in audiology (This should include at 
least the basic theory and procedures 
of hearing testing, auditory training, 
teaching of lipreading, and conserva- 
tion of hearing. It will include basic 
courses in the teaching of speech to 
the deaf, teaching language to the deaf, 
hearing aid evaluation, selection, and 
fitting. It should further include basic 
courses in the area of the psychology 
of the deaf with a heavy emphasis on 
problems of parent education and 
guidance.) ; 


(d) a minimum of nine semester 
credit hours in clinical methods and 
practice with the deaf in the clinical 
situation, exclusive of practice teach- 
ing; 

(e) a minimum of nine semester 
credit hours in supervised practice 
teaching, logically divided between the 
public day school and the residential 
school for the deaf, depending upon 
the adjudged needs of the student. 


Further, for both the teacher of the 
deaf and for the hearing-and-speech 
therapist there must be an emphasis 
on research, placed concurrently with 
teaching, which will give teachers 
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greater objectivity in solving certain 
problems which now seem difficult. 


UNIVERSITIES PRESENT WEALTH OF 
RESOURCES 


The needs of the teacher of the deaf 
and those of the hearing-and-speech 
therapist, as outlined above, make it 
easy to understand why in more recent 
times some major universities of the 
country have become the centers for 
such training activities. When prob- 
lems of phonetics are apparent, the de- 
partment of phonetics in the school 
of speech is available. When acousti- 
cal problems are encountered by the 
student, the college of engineering or 
the department of physics is at hand. 
When psychogenic deafness is being 
dealt with, the resources of the de- 
partment of psychology and psychiatry 
are but a few steps away. 

Original investigation is possible. 
Laboratories exist where basic know]- 
edge can be tested. 

In the evaluation of a single hearing 
aid the student may have reason to 
call upon the school of speech, the 
department of electrical engineering, 
the department of physics, the depart- 
ment of psychology, the department of 
otolaryngology. In determining the 
best educational recommendations for 
a child whose hearing is impaired, the 
student may come into contact with 
outstanding university personnel in 
psychology, education, nursing, social 
work, medicine, and speech. The con- 
cept of team action in solving the 
problems of human relations, growth, 
and adjustment is learned firsthand 
by the trainee. 


REGIONAL BASIS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


We should further like to point out 
that probably not all universities or 
colleges should engage in the prepara- 
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tion of such personnel. In the recent 
publication of the US Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 
(1) 22 institutions of higher education 
were listed as preparing teachers of 
the deaf; 35 preparing teachers of the 
hard of hearing; 69 preparing speech 
correctionists. While we are in no 
position to evaluate these institutions, 
it can ¢robably be said with safety 
that many are doing a marginal piece 
of work. The task of preparing per- 
sonnel for this highly important field 
of education must eventually be de- 
veloped on a regional basis, if we are 
to survive as training centers. 

which are absolute 
requisites, are costly. Small colleges 
and residential schools are not in a 
position to make this investment, al- 
tho it is an absolute essential to 
teacher preparation. Indeed, there is 
no need for them to do so. There are 
phases of education which are needed 
and to which they can more logically 
turn their attention. Education of 
the teachers of the deaf, planned upon 
a regional basis, will mean that classes 
of trainees can be large enough to 
make it at least partially feasible 
financially. Is it not practical to see, 
in logical distribution thruout the 
United States, five or six major train- 
ing centers for teachers of the deaf 
and hard of hearing? Is it not likewise 
practical to see in further logical dis- 
tribution thruout the United States 
other regional developments for teach- 
ers of the mentally retarded, of the 
crippled, of children with impaired 
vision, with epilepsy, and all other 
children of our immense field of con- 
cern? There is no need for a single 
school to be all things to all men. In- 
deed, we personally feel that it is 
financially impossible, and where it 
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is attempted, certain aspects of the 
program are bound to suffer. 


COOPERATION WITH DAY AND RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOLS 


In addition to extensive out-patient 
hearing - and - speech clinics where 
students in training may gain exper- 
ience, other aspects of a wellrounded 
university program must be consider- 
ed. The problems of dealing with 
deaf or hard of hearing children in a 
clinic situation are not at all the same 
as those faced by the teacher when 
in a classroom, and when working with 
a group of children. 
to us that two additional types of prac- 
tical experiences are required by the 
prospective teacher and must be pro- 
vided for such students by the uni- 
versity program: supervised experi- 


Thus, it seems 


ence in the day-school class for deaf 
children or for hard of hearing chil- 
dren as the case may be, and, second- 
ly, experience in the residential-school 
We believe that both the 
day-school and the residential-school 
programs will exist side by side for 
many, many years to come. Because our 
graduates may find employment in 


situation. 


either of these situations, they must 
have experience as students, under 
good supervision, in both types of pro- 
grams. This does not mean that the 
university program is going to depart 
from the emphasis on oral instruction 
and speech. It does mean that in 
certain residential schools wherein 
speech is emphasized, our people must 
get some supervised experience. 

For a university to own and operate 
a residential school for deaf children 
is an impossibility. Thus, affiliation 
of a good residential school with the 
university-training program is a requi- 
site to a successful university training. 
In the long run such an affiliation will 
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prove beneficial not only to the uni- 
versity and its training program, but 
also to the program of the residential 
school, for the facilities of the uni- 
versity must be made available to the 
residential-school staff. A wholesome 
reciprocal relationship must be estab- 
lished. Similar relationships must be 
effected between the university pro- 
gram and numerous good day-school 
programs in neighboring communities. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNIVERSITIES FOR 
SPECIAL TRAINING 


Education of personnel to work with 
children who are deaf, hard of hearing, 
or who have impaired speech is a 
uniquely complicated operation. It 
demands extensive laboratory and 
training facilities. It is expensive and 
requires the employment of a profes- 
sional staff with extensive training 
and rich backgrounds in all phases of 
psychology, education, speech, physi- 
ology, and psychoacoustics. It is an 
operation which must proceed in 
logical sequence concurrently with 
studies in the liberal arts. It is at least 
a five-year program for the future 
teacher of the deaf. Because the uni- 
versity is in a unique position to pro- 
vide these many facilities, it can and 
must assume leadership in the prepara- 
tion of personnel for the field of hear- 


ing and speech. 
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The final portion of Dr. Pritchard’s instruc- 
tions to a group interested in planning a total 
program for the gifted deals with problems 
involved in securing the understanding of 
parents and administration. Advice on other 
parts of the program are included in the 
January and February numbers of EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. 





The suggestions on parent education, 
the fourth group, will necessarily be 
brief and inadequate, mainly because 
of lack of knowledge. (1) What 
should be the policy of the school in 
respect to the education within the 
homes of the gifted? (2) Do we really 
know what program should be initiated 
for the education of parents of the 
gifted? (3) How should it differ from 
other programs of parent education? 
Theoretically we recognize that it is 
highly desirable for parents to be 
told that their children are gifted as 
soon as their giftedness is identified, 
so that the parents and school may co- 
operate in providing an enriched en- 
vironment for the all-round develop- 
ment of their children’s ability. 

Certainly there are parents who will 
profit much from being given full de- 
tails about their children’s giftedness. 
Not long ago, one parent told me how 
grateful she was to Professor Holling- 
worth for giving her such information 
soon after her child had entered an 
experimental group for gifted chil- 
dren. She said that at first the impli- 
cations of her responsibility filled her 
with awe, but that the information re- 
leased her from doubts when their 
educational plans for the child did not 
always follow in every detail the con- 
ventional patterns of schooling in her 
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community. She felt that the informa- 
tion resulted in giving their daughter 
greater freedom for selfdirection in 
planning her college and after-college 
career. 

There are other parents, unfortun- 
ately, who when given this information 
begin to value their children more for 
what they are than for who they are. 
As a result, these parents become 
overprotective, overanxious, and over- 
dominating in their relations with both 
the child and the school. They begin 
to make impossible demands and to 
formulate lofty goals for the child’s 
future that are far afield from the 
facilities of the school and from the 
interests and aspirations of the child. 
Considerable education seems to be 
needed before such a parent should 
be given full information concerning 
his child’s gifts. 

A principal of a school that enrols 
a high proportion of gifted children 
tells me that some of the younger pa- 
rents, usually those with college back- 
grounds, have been taught to place 
maximum value on social adjustment, 
on being liked by one’s peers, on be- 
ing one of a group. Therefore, these 
young parents are reluctant to have a 
child’s gift or talent developed for fear 
it will be a social barrier that will set 
the child apart as being different from 
his classmates. Such parents need the 
reassurance that neither giftedness nor 
talent, properly developed, need result 
in eccentric behavior, egocentrism, 
or any kind of queerness. 


At the present time, apparently, the 
information given to parents must con- 
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tinue to be given on an individual basis. 
We recognize how time-consuming 
this process is and how often, because 
of lack of time, information is given in 
a sketchy, haphazard fashion. We 
also recognize that the cooperation of 
understanding parents in any program 
adopted for special education of the 
gifted can be invaluable both in the 
development of the child and to the 
school. Hence, there is a real need for 
the parent-education work group to 
develop a group program of parent 
education that will cover such aspects 
of the subject as orientation in the 
general field of giftedness, mental 
hygiene, and personal and vocational 
guidance. 


INSERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 


The next group to consider, the fifth, 
is the one on teacher education. The 
personnel of this group might well in- 
clude _ school principals, 
teachers, and an administrator. There 
are many possible channels to explore 
but here we shall consider only two. 
First, what can be done to develop 
teachers already in the system so that 
they will be more effective in their 
teaching of superior children? Second, 
what can elementary and secondary 
school administrators do to persuade 
teachers colleges and university depart- 
ments of education to do a more effec- 
tive job in the development of better 
teachers for superior children and 
youth? 


classroom 


The inservice development of teach- 
ers of gifted children depends first up- 
on the development of a system of 
attitudes and value judgments in both 
administrators and teachers. Both 
must examine their own systems of 
values to determine what variations 
from the traditional offerings of the 
school they are willing to make. Alli- 
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son Davis has commented, “academic 
culture is one of the most conserva- 
tive and ritualized aspects of human 
culture.” To have an effective pro- 
gram for the gifted we must be willing 
to alter the status quo of educational 
culture. This advocating of changes 
does not suggest the lowering of stand- 
ards in such skill subjects as the three 
Rs. Every administrator and every 
teacher should be much perturbed by 
the fact that on standardized achieve- 
ment tests of skill subjects, the superior 
students are the most retarded in rela- 
tion to ability. At the same time that 
we insist upon raising standards, we 
must make changes in both subject 
matter, content, and procedure in order 
to bring curriculum into line to meet 
the unique needs of the gifted. 

The administrator, in _ particular, 
needs to examine his sense of propor- 
tion, his system of values. There is 
nothing more deadly to the enthusiasm 
of a teacher who truly has a policy of 
enrichment for the superior children 
in her classes than to come up against 
a rigid set of administrative values 
that will not permit deviation from the 
traditional curriculum offerings or pre- 
scribed course. 

An acquaintance of mine, a psycholo- 
gist, was in charge of a freshman test- 
ing program in a school that offered 
technical and professional courses. One 
of the courses prepared students for a 
vocational field seldom elected by 
superior students, but one which offers 
much for the improvement of personal 
living and has a good deal of room at 
the top, professionally, for them. One 
year, on all tests given, two girls con- 
sistently received scores at the 99th 


.percentile or above. At the first op- 


portunity, the psychologist arranged 
a conference to get better acquainted 
with these girls. They both told her 
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they liked their courses but one girl 
expressed a wish to elect a particular 
chemistry course. The other girl said 
she wished she could elect a course ‘in 
college algebra since she thought a 
college education was incomplete with- 
out some college mathematics. Both 
courses requested by the girls were 
being given in another department in 
the school, and each girl’s schedule 
would have allowed the addition of 
another course, altho it would have 
brought their credit loads up from 15 
to 18 points. 

The psychologist hastened, with ¢om- 
plete records, to the superior officer in 
charge of curriculum and student pro- 
graming. She presented the requests 
of the two girls and was_ told that an 
investigation would be made. On her 
return the next day, an indignant 
woman told her that she had person- 
ally investigated the other work done 
to date by these two girls and she 
didn’t care what the tests showed. 
These girls weren’t “so smart”! “Why 
you should see their ‘basting stitches!” 
As a matter of interest it may be ad- 
ded that one of the girls made honor 
grades consistently during her fresh- 
man year but transferred at the end 
of the year to a school that offered a 
science major. The other girl drifted 
along for four years in the same school 
usually making somewhat better than 
average grades but never exerting her- 
self, and never showing any outstand- 
ing accomplishment. For inservice de- 
velopment of teachers of the gifted, 
we must first have administrators with 
vision and a set of values beyond bast- 
ing threads. 

The inservice development of teach- 
ers should have as its core the under- 
standing of the nature and character- 
istics of superior students, and an 
understanding of the philosophy under- 
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lying the educational program for them. 
There are no unique special methods 
or technics for teaching the superior 
student. The principles of good teach- 
ing in general apply to good teaching 
of superior and talented students; a 
good teacher of any type of student 
may be a good teacher of the gifted. 
Among special attributes, she should 
possess superior intelligence, a high 
degree of originality, creativeness and 
inventiveness, a wide background of 
varied experience, a broad fund of in- 
formation, and a psychologically ma- 
ture and emotionally stable personal- 
ity. 
KEEPING RECORDS 


One specific aspect of inservice de- 
velopment of teachers might well be 
helping them to keep records and anec- 
dotal reports for the longitudinal 
studies referred to earlier in this dis- 
cussion. Teachers need to be brought 
to the place where they will voluntarily 
recognize the importance of keeping 
records of significant deviations in the 
behavior patterns of their students. 
They should be able and willing to 
keep exact reports of curriculum-en- 
richment developments that are car- 
ried on in their classrooms. To keep 
such records, they must give a great 
amount of time. In order physically 
to do this, the teachers pupil load must 
be reduced. 

Much of the resistance to record 
keeping on the part of teachers has 
stemmed from subsequent misuse or 
nonuse of records. Too often, such 
records have been used by the guidance 
officer, school principal, or adminis- 
trator to add statistics or details to his 
own report and have then been filed 
away and forgotten. Whether all rec- 
ords—even those of a confidential na- 


ture—are placed in the student’s 
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general folder in an open office where 
they may be available to many, or 
whether they are kept separate, is too 
often left to chance or to the judgment 
of someone who is not in touch with 
the situation. The teacher who has 
conscientiously made the report often 
hears nothing further about it or about 
any action that may have been based 
upon it. 

If teachers could be brought to a 
realization of the importance of their 
reports thru seeing the use made of 
them, if they could have a real part in 
the follow-up process based to a large 
extent on such records, if they could 
be “in” on each step of curriculum 
evaluation and development, and _ if 
they could realize that the records they 
make are primarily responsible for 
the actions taken—much of their re- 
sistance would disappear. In studies 
of individual gifted children and in 
our planning for curriculum adaptions 
for them, we might well borrow the 
case-conference technic from mental 
hospitals, where all concerned sit down 
together to analyze the records and 
consider the next steps. 


PRESERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 


In the selection of incoming teach- 
ers, the administrator in the near 
future will probably be interested in 
finding out whether the candidate 
understands the nature and character- 
istics of gifted children. He will wish 
to determine whether the candidate 
has had some preparatory experience 
in planning special curriculum offer- 
ings and in presenting them to superior 
students. 

Catalogs of teachers colleges and 
university departments of education at 
present show a great lack of courses 
designed particularly to acquaint pros- 
pective teachers with the character- 
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istics and needs of gifted children. 
Such information, when given, is us- 
ually confined to a single lecture or 
unit squeezed into a broader orienta- 
tion course covering many other types 
of exceptional children—the mentally 
handicapped, the physically handi- 
capped, and the emotionally unstable. 
There is almost a total absence of men- 
tion of curriculum development work 
for the gifted. There also is an ab- 
sence of probably the most valuable 
type of integrative teacher-development 
education, that is, workshop courses de- 
signed particularly. with the gifted 
child in mind. When the public school 
administrator begins to seek this type 
of preparation in selecting his new 
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teachers, institutions for the develop- 
ment of prospective teachers will be- 
gin to feel the need for providing it. 


CURRICULUM WORK GROUP 


To the sixth group, the curriculum 
group, in the workshop, I should like 
to suggest that in addition to curricu- 
lum specialists and regular classroom 
teachers, you include a teacher from 
the ungraded class for the mentally 
retarded. It has been my experience 
that no one in the educational system 
has had, thru force of circumstances, 
to develop more inventiveness, more 
uniqueness in approach, than the truly 
successful teacher of the retarded. 

In their discussions of a curriculum 
based upon the needs and interests 
of the gifted, the curriculum work 
group will probably soon find them- 
selves using the term “enrichment.” 
This term is now in fairly common 
usage to describe almost any pro- 
visions, except acceleration, for teach- 
ing the gifted. In what appears to me 
to be one of the most important state- 
ments: in the Educational Policies 
Commission’s brochure, Education of 
the Gifted, enrichment is described 
thus: “In its broader sense, enrich- 
ment is a policy rather than a plan.” 
The American College Dictionary de- 
fines “policy” as “a definite course of 
action adopted as expedient or from 
other considerations,” while “plan” is 
defined as “a scheme or design of ac- 
tion or procedure.” Thus the policy of 
enrichment must be determined before 
the plan for enrichment activities can 
be developed. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion states clearly the policy underly- 
ing their recommendations for enrieh- 
ment activities for the gifted. They 
say that enrichment activities are nec- 
essary because the intellectual inter- 
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students differ from those of others, 
and because they can learn, and learn 
more rapidly. 

Probably there will not be a long 
period of debate before the curriculum 
work group reaches agreement, too, 
that enrichment is a most desirable 
policy to adopt for the education of 
the gifted. But it is in the actual 
implementing an enrichment policy 
that the program often bogs down. The 
value of differentiating educational op- 
portunities depends to a large extent 
upon the nature of the unique activi- 
ties introduced into the educational 
program. Too often “enrichment” ac- 
tivities for the mentally superior child 
are simply a greater amount of the 
same material as that given to the total 
group of children. For example, if 
the class is assigned 10 problems in 
arithmetic, the rapid learner may be 
required to do 15 problems of the same 
type. Too often, enrichment activities 
introduced into the classroom for the 
mentally superior are essentially only 
activities that help the teacher by 
keeping the gifted child occupied. In 
furthering the knowledge and positive 
skills of the rapid learner, such activi- 
ties as running errands, acting as 
monitors in the halls, tutoring the aca- 
demically slow students, or keeping 
the blackboards and erasers in order 
are useless. As Professor Hollingworth 
observed, they are a form of exploita- 
tion. They add nothing positive to the 
educational achievements of the gifted, 
but go far in developing an attitude of 
indifference or actual dislike for school. 

Professor Hollingworth, who origin- 
ated and did most in the inauguration 
and practical development of enrich- 
ment activities, urged that the curricu- 
lum for the gifted in the elementary 
school “proceed by covering the evo- 
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your curriculum committee to work 
on. 

The statement of the Educational 
Policies Commission stresses the fact 
that enrichment activities for the gifted 
should include making their own gen- 
eralizations from firsthand experiences. 
This means that opportunities must be 
provided for solving problems, the so- 


too great emphasis on verbal and too 
little emphasis on nonverbal activities. 

These critics do not mean to mini- 
mize the value of the learning exper- 
iences to be gained thru reading and 
discusson, nor to lessen the necessity 
of making excellent library facilities 
available to the gifted. But gifted 
children also need experiences in areas 
in which they do not excel already. 
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volve especially concepts of social eco- cause of the very means of their 
nomic consequence.” What these com- selection on the basis of a_ highly 
mon things in life with which the gifted verbal intelligence test, most gifted 
should be familiar are, and how far _ children tend to be good readers. Good 
the division between concrete learnings readers tend to be prolific readers. It 
in the elementary school and abstract is the opinion of some of the critics of 
learnings in the highschool should be existing educational programs for the 
carried, might be another topic for — gifted that the curriculum has placed 


lutions for which cannot be found 
directly in books. To devise such op- 
portunities will probably call for con- 
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The curriculum work group needs to 
suggest many opportunities to provide 
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for the development of interest in 
creative activities by the _ gifted 
students. According to follow-up data 
on one group of gifted, adult adjust- 
ment, as inferred from the students’ 
own statements of vocational satisfac- 
tion and personal life-happiness, is 
better in those who have combined 
activities that call for some degree of 
creative skill or talent in their school 
and college courses and life occupa- 
tions than it is in those who have con- 
sistently pursued activities that are 
more narrowly intellectual. 


EDUCATION FOR WORK 


All enrichment activities introduced 
into the curriculum should be an edu- 
cation for work. The society in which 
these gifted children will live and earn 
a livelihood will be made up of work- 
ers. Any gifted child who is not edu- 
cated to participate in the work of 
society will become a maladjusted 
member ~* that society. Many of the 
gifted in acial educational programs 
have repeatedly made this criticism 
of their own education: “Why didn’t 
you make us work harder?” “Why 
didn’t you demand much higher stand- 
ards of work from us?” “We were 
handicapped when we reached college 
and were in classes with students from 
the old-line traditional prep schools 
who had learned to work.” <A well 
planned program of enrichment, begun 
well before the college level with our 
mentally superior youth, should re- 
sult in sending on to college, students 
already equipped with many of the 
learnings now included in the college 
program of general education. 

Tho much research work, study, and 
thought have been given to the 
problem, we have only glimpsed the 
general direction of an answer to: What 
is the best school, home, and community 
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program of education for superior and 
gifted children and youth? The prob- 
lem is, and probably should be, one 
requiring continuous experimentation 
by the whole school and by the whole 
community. Any definite answer 
which you reach will be an outgrowth 
of all the preliminary planning and 
evaluation activities outlined here. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF A PROGRAM FOR 
GIFTED CHILDREN 

There are certain basic principles 
underlying an educational program for 
gifted children, however, upon which 
we might agree. There is need: 

(1) to make full use of human re- 
sources, 

(2) to discover who are the gifted 
youth who have the ability to make 
contributions to potentially valuable 
kinds of human activity, 

(3) to explore subcultural groups 
of these gifted youth, 

(4) to determine the unique edu- 
cational needs and interests of chil- 
dren and youth who have superior in- 
tellectual capacity, 

(5) to learn how to guide extreme 
deviates clear of dangers that threaten 
the consistency of their performance 
and personality development, 

(6) to insist upon high standards of 
accomplishment and upon the neces- 
sity of working to maintain these high 
standards, 

(7) to provide the gifted with many 
opportunities for independent thinking, 

(8) to provide the gifted with many 
opportunities to do creative work, 

(9) to develop teachers and admin- 
istrators who will be inventive, cre- 
ative and original, and who will be 
willing to break with tradition in 
meeting the unique learning needs of 
their gifted students. 
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Summer Courses in Special Education 


HE colleges and universities which 

follow are listed with their summer 
school courses, which deal specifically 
with some phase of special education. 
Cognate courses in psychology, testing, 
and the like are not included. Courses 
for graduate students include the 
symbol, “g”; undergraduate, “u’”; both, 
“b.” Numbers indicate semester hours, 
unless a “q” is added to indicate 
quarter hours. 


Ball State Teachers College: Audio- 
metric Testing, b, 4q; Speech Pathology 
I and II, b, 4q; Clinical Methods and 
Practice in Speech Correction I and II, 
b, 4q; Clinical Methods and Practice 
in Lipreading, b, 4q; Seminar in 
Speech, g, 4q; Seminar in Hearing, g, 
4q; Handicapped School Children (In- 
troductory Course), b, 4q; The Slow 
and Fast Learner, b, 4q; Sight-Saving 
and Pathology, b, 4q; Remedial Read 
ing, b, 4q. 


Bowling Green State University: Ed- 
ucation and Treatment of the Excep- 
tional Child, g, 3. 


Butler University: The Classroom 
Teacher and Exceptional Children, u, 
3; Psycho-social Needs of Exceptional 
Children, b, 3; Workshop in Special 
Education, b, 2. 


California State Teachers College: 
Atypical Education Student Teaching, 
g, 3; Atypical Education Teaching 
Methods, g, 3; Psychology of Excep- 
tional Children, g, 3; Elementary and 
Advanced Speech Clinic, g, 3. 


University of California (Berkeley): 
The Exceptional Child, u, 2; Principles 
of Teaching the Slow Learner, u, 2. 
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The Catholic University of America: 
Series of courses for the teaching of 
sight-saving and work with the blind 
as follows—Observation and Practice 
Teaching, b, 2; Eye and Eye Condi- 
tions, b, 2; Seminar, b, 2; Practitum 
(Sight-Saving), b, 8; Braille Technic, 
b, 2; Special Methods of Teaching the 
Partially Seeing, b, 2; Special Methods 
of Teaching the Blind, b, 2; Psychology 
of the Physically Handicapped, b, 2; 
Practicum (Braille Teaching), b, 8. 
Workshop on Special Education of the 
Exceptional Child, b, 2. 


College of the Pacific: The Curricu- 
lum for the Mentally Retarded, g, 2; 
Psychology of the Exceptional Child, 
u, 2; Speech Correction Technics, g, 
2; Speech Pathology, g, 2; Lipreading, 
g, 2; Lipreading Laboratory, g, 2; 
Audiometry, g, 2; Music Guidance and 
Therapy, u, 2; Music Therapy Prac- 
ticum, g, 2. 


University of Florida: Correction of 
Speech Defects, u, 3; Speech Activities 
in the Elementary School, u, 3; Speech 
and Hearing, b, 3; Applied Phonetics, 
b, 3; Experimental Problems in Speech, 
g, 3 to 9; Clinical Practice, g, 6; 
Principles and Practices for Teaching 
Handicapped Children, b, 3; Materials 
and Methods for Teaching Slow Learn- 
ers, b, 3; Therapeutic Care of Crippled 
Children, b, 3. 


Hampton Institute: The Exceptional 
Child, b, 3. 

Illinois State Normal University: 
Art for Exceptional Children, u, 3; 
Music for the Exceptional Child, u, 3; 
Education of Gifted Children, b, 3; 
Administration of Special Education, 
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g, 2; Speech Reading, u, 3; Clinical 
Practice: Speech Reading and Audi- 
tory Training, u, 2; Language for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, u, 3; Clin- 
ical Acoustics, g, 2; Education of the 
Mentally Retarded, u, 3; Psychology 
of the Mental Deviate, b, 3; Work- 
shop on Curriculum and Methods for 
the Mentally Retarded, b, 3; Educa- 
tion of the Partially Sighted, u, 3; 
Sight-Saving Problems, u, 3; Workshop 
for Teachers of Partially Sighted, b, 
3; Education of the Physically Handi- 
capped, u, 3; Camp Experience with 
Physically Handicapped, u, 3; Problems 
of the Cerebral Palsied, b, 2; Speech 
Reeducation, u, 3; Speech Pathology, 
g, 3; Clinical Practice in Speech Re- 
education, g, 1 to 6; Workshop on 
Problems of the Cerebral Palsied, b, 2. 


University of Illinois: Workshop for 
Teachers of the Mentally Handicapped 
b, 4 or 8; Administration and Super- 
vision of Education of Exceptional 
Children g, 4; Exceptional Children b, 
3; Mental and Educational Measure- 
ment of Exceptional Children b, 3; 
Problems in Mental Deficiency g, 4; 
Clinical Educational Diagnosis g, 4; 
Diagnostic and Remedial Programs of 
the School g, 4; Aural Rehabilitation 
b, 3; Audiometry and the Use of Hear- 
ing Aids b, 3; Speech Correction b, 3; 
Voice and Articulation Disorders b, 3. 


Indiana State Teachers College: 
Phonetics, u, 4q; Introduction to 
Speech, u, 4q; Psychology of Excep- 
tional Children, u, 4q; Psycho-Physics 
of Sound, b, 4q; Education of Mentally 
Retarded, b, 4q; Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Reading, b, 4q. 


State University of Iowa: Education 
of Handicapped Children, g, 2 or 3; 
Laboratory Practice in Special Educa- 
tion, g, 1 to 3; Supervision of Special 
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Children, g, 3; Methods of Teaching 
Physically Handicapped Children. g, 3. 


Kent State University: Psychology 
of the Mentally Retarded, b, 5q; Psych- 
ology of the Gifted, b, 2q; Language 
for the Deaf, b, 3q; Reading for the 
Deaf, b, 3q; Advanced Methods and 
Materials for Slow Learners, b, 3q; 
Family Interviewing, b, 3q; Workshop 
on the Mentally Retarded in High- 
school. 


Los Angeles State College: New pro- 


gram. Offerings to be announced. 


Michigan State Normal College; 
Rackham School: Methods of Teaching 
Slow-Learning Children, 2; Mental 
Deficiency, 2; Curriculum Problems 
for Slow-Learning Children, 2; Edu- 
cation and Social Control of Mentally 
Retarded Children, 2; Language of the 
Deaf, 2; Testing and Conservation of 
Hearing, 3; Teaching School Subjects 
to the Deaf, 2; Advanced Problems in 
Speech for the Deaf, 2; Therapeutic 
Care of Crippled Children, 2; Methods 
of Teaching Crippled Children, 2; Edu- 
cation and Treatment of Cerebral- 
Palsied Children, 2; Orthopedics for 
Teachers of Crippled Children, 2; Men- 
tal Hygiene of Childhood and Adoles- 
cence, 2; Principles of Vision and Hear- 
ing, 2; Speech Correction, 2; Education 
of Exceptional Children, 2; Seminar in 
Special Education, 2; Measurements 
and Diagnosis in Special Education, 2; 
Special Program on Cerebral Palsy, 2. 


University of Nebraska: Psychology 
of Exceptional Children b, 3; Seminar 
in Psychology of Exceptional Children 
g, 2; Speech Pathology b, 3; Aural Re- 
habilitation g, 3; Reading Clinic; 
Speech and Hearing Clinic; Workshop 
in Special Education with Emphasis 
on Cerebral Palsy. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Ohio State University: Exceptional 
Children, 3; Psycho-Educational Diag- 
nosis and Treatment, 3; Psychology of 
Reading, 3; Introduction to the Edu- 
cation of the Mentally Retarded, 3; 
The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 3; Seminar in Special Education, 
2-5; Minor Problems, 1-4; Research in 
Special Education; Methods of Deal- 
ing with Exceptional Children in 
Schools, 3; Postschool Adjustment of 
Handicapped Children, 3; Practicum 
in Program Planning for Slow-Learn- 
ing Children, 3; Workshop on Program 
of Education of Slow-Learning Chil- 
dren, 4; Workshop on Methods and Ma- 
terials for the Education of Partially 
Sighted Children, 9. 


University of Oregon: Psycho-Edu- 
cation Clinic, g, 4-6; Psychology of Ex- 
ceptional Children, g, 4; The Mentally 
Exceptional, g, 4; Diagnostic and 
Remedial Technics, g, 4; Seminar: 


Clinical Methods, 2-4. 


The Pennsylvania State College: Ed- 
ucation of Exceptional Children, g, 
3; Problems in the Education of the 
Mentally Retarded, Problems in the 
Education of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Problems in the Education of 
the Mentally Gifted (Workshop), 1; 
The Gifted Child, g, 3; Problems in the 
Education of the Mentally Gifted, g, 3; 
Education of the Mentally Retarded, 
g, 3; Practicum in the Education of 
the Physically Delicate, g, 3; Children’s 
Workshop. 


University of Pennsylvania: Diag- 
nosis and Correction of Reading Dis- 
abilities, b, 2; Clinical Work in Read- 
ing, g, 2; Introduction to Speech Cor- 
rection, b, 2-4; Field Work in Speech 
Correction, b, 2-4; Remedial Teaching 
and Personality Therapy, g, 2. 


University of Pittsburgh: Speech 
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Problems of the Classroom Teacher 
u, 2; Methods of Teaching Special 
Classes u, 2; Practice Teaching in 
Orthogenic Classes u, 2; Special Class 
Arts and Crafts, u, 6; Introduction to 
Education and Psychology of the Deaf 
u, 2; Principles and Technics of Teach- 
ing Elementary School Subjects to the 
Deaf g, 2; Technics of Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching g, 2; Reading Lab- 
oratory—Remedial Case Studies, g, 2; 
Reading Laboratory—Diagnostic Case 
Studies g, 2; Speech Pathology u, 2; 
Exceptional Children u, 2; Special 
Methods in Speech Correction g, 2. 


Rockford College: Speech Pathology, 
g, 2; Clinical Methods in Speech, b, 2 or 
4; Audiology, g, 2; Mother’s Workshop 
—Speech Habilitation for the Cleft- 
Palate Child. 


John Tracy Clinic, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles: 
Education of the Deaf Preschool Child, 
b, 4. 


Southern Methodist University: Sur- 
vey of Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, b, 3; Sight Conservation and 
Methods of Teaching Children with 
Defective Vision, b, 3; Problems of 
Hearing and Audiometry, b, 3; Methods 
of Speech Reading (Lipreading), b, 3; 
Teaching Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren, b, 3; Occupational and Recrea- 
tional Therapy for the Orthopedically 
Handicapped, b, 3; Principles of Speech 
Correction, b, 3; The Technics of 
Speech Therapy, b, 3; Clinical Pro- 
cedures in Speech Pathology, b, 3; 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa: Education of Exceptional Children; 
Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Teaching; Special Class Methods and 
Teaching. | 


State University of New York Col- 
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lege for Teachers at Buffalo: Clinical 
Training Program in Speech Therapy 
for Cerebral-Palsied Children, g, 6. 


State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, N. Y.: Problems in Special 
Education, g, 3; Occupational Educa- 
tion, us oS. 


Syracuse University: Education of 
Crippled Children (Theory), b, 3; 
Education of Crippled Children (Prac- 
tice), b, 3; Workshop in Problems of 
Cerebral Palsy, b, 2; Psychology of Ex- 
ceptional Children, b, 3; Occupational 
Education for Children with Retarded 
Mental Development, b, 3; Education 
of Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment (Theory), b, 3; Education of 
Children with Retarded Mental Devel- 
opment (Practice), b, 3; Teaching 
Reading to Slow-Learning Children, 
b, 3; Introduction to Hearing and 
Speech Disorders, b, 3; Hearing Aids 
and Auditory Training, b, 3; The 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, b, 3; Education and 
Development of Children with Hearing 
Impairments (Theory) b, 3; Education 
and Development of Children with 
Hearing Impairments (Practice), b, 3 
to 6; Articulation and Voice Disorders, 
b, 3; Stuttering and Allied Disorders, 
b, 3; Clinical Methods and Practice in 
Speech and Hearing Therapy, g, 3 to 
9; Education of Gifted Children, b, 
3; Psychology of Mental Retardation, 
oo: 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity: Programs and Problems of 
Special Education, 2 or 3; Programs 
and Problems of Rehabilitation, 2 
or 3; Teaching the Slow-Learners, 2 
or 3; Problems in Special Education, 
1 to 4; Psychology of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children, 2 or 3; Programs, 
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Methods, and Materials for Teach- 
ing the Mentally Retarded, 4; Oc- 
cupational Education for the Mental- 
ly Retarded, 2; Tests and Remedial 
Work for the Mentally Retarded, 2; 
Psychology of the Physically Handi- 
capped, 2 or 3; Health Problems of 
Physically Handicapped Children, 2 or 
3; Education and Care of the Physically 
Handicapped, 2 or 3; The Education 
and Care of the Cerebral-Palsied 
Child, 6; The Eye and Eye Conditions, 
2; Methods and Programs for Sight- 
Saving Classes, 4; Technic of Braille 
Reading and Writing, 2; The Auditory 
and Vocal Mechanisms, 2 or 3; Methods 
of Lipreading to the Hard of Hearing, 
2; Advanced Methods in Teaching Lip- 
reading to the Hard of Hearing, 2; 
Audiology, 3; Audiological 
mentation, 3; Work Conference on 
Audiometry in Education and Industry, 
3; Seminar in Education of the Deaf 
(two parts, 3 each). 


Instru- 


Wayne University: Courses available 
to teachers of the deaf and partially 
hearing, the defective in speech, the 
partially sighted, the crippled and 
cardiopathic, and the mentally handi- 
capped. Courses in general special 
education. Intersessions of two weeks 
each beginning August 4 and 18 offer 
credit. Demonstration classes. At- 
tendance at ICEC sections of NEA 
Convention will be arranged. 


Western Reserve University: Lip- 
reading; Auditory Training; Hearing 
Aids; Hearing Conservation; Teaching 
of Science, Speech, Language and 
Reading to the Deaf; Preschool Meth- 
ods for the Deaf; Voice and Diction; 
Introductory and Advanced Speech 
Correction; Institute on Voice Path- 
ology. 


Washington University, St. Louis: 
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Education of the Atypical Child; Speech 
Correction for the Classroom Teacher. 


University of Washington: Education 
of Exceptional Children, b, 214q; Di- 
agnosis in Education, b, 214q; Teaching 
Reading and Remedial Reading, b, 
214q; Introduction to Speech Correc- 
tion, b, 214q; Diagnostic Methods in 
Speech Correction, b, 214q; Clinical 
Training in Speech Correction, 1-5q; 
Introduction to Hearing, b, 21!4q; 
Methods in’ Aural Rehabilitation, b, 
2q; Clinical Practice in Aural Rehabili- 


tation,b, 1-3q; Medical Backgrounds for 
Audiology, b, 214q. 


University of Wisconsin: Nature of 
the Exceptional Child, g, 3; Education 
of the Mentally Handicapped, g, 3. 


Wisconsin State College in Milwau- 
kee: Workshop in Education of Mental- 
ly Handicapped, b, 6; Workshop in 
Hearing Problems, b, 6; Reading Diffi- 
culties in School Children, b, 37 Psy- 
chology and Education of Exceptional 
Children, u, 3; Phonetics, u, 3. 


Study on Qualifications and Preparation 
for Teachers of Exceptional Children 


Made Possible by Grant 


——— 


CHOOL systems, now as never be- 

fore, are attempting to provide for 
exceptional children. Much has been 
accomplished, but thousands of chil- 
dren with physical or mental limita- 
tions are still without opportunity for 
education, or are in school situations 
which do not afford the kind of oppor- 
tunity they need. A nuniber of factors 
obstruct the extension of educational 
services for handicapped children— 
inadequate school housing, budget limi- 
tations, lack of technical knowledge. 
and most serious of all, the shortage 
of wellqualified personnel. To meet 
this last need, state departments of 
education and teacher-education insti- 
tutions, as well as individual leaders, 
are studying the questions: What 
functions do special teachers perform? 
How can such teachers acquire tech- 
nical knowledge, and how do they pre- 
pare themselves professionally to car- 
ry on this function? Which of these 
functions are the same as those of 
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other teachers? Which are different? 
How can colleges and universities pro- 
vide the curricula which give the 
teacher the special training she needs? 
How can state and local standards con- 
tribute to the development of effective 
teachers? What is the relationship be- 
tween standards for certification of 
teachers and opportunities for prepara- 
tion? 

In order to get a better understand- 
ing of some of the problems and to 
provide a nationwide exchange of ideas 
about them, a one-year study on the 
qualifications and preparation of teach- 
ers of exceptional children was under- 
taken on January 1 by the Office of 
Education. The study is made possible 
by a grant of $25,500 from the Asso- 
ciation for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren (New York City) of which 
Leonard Mayo is director. The project 
will be directed by Romaine P. Mackie, 
specialist, schools for physically handi- 
capped, Office of Fducation, Federal 
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Security Agency. She will be counseled 
by a national committee of leaders 
in special education from various parts 
of the United States, and an Office of 
Education Policy Committee. 


The national committee will be com- 
posed of three representatives from 
special education staffs in state depart- 
ments of education, and three repre- 
sentatives from teacher-education in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers of 
exceptional children. Members are: 
Francis W. Doyle, chief, Bureau of 
Special Education, California State De- 
partment of Education; Gwen Reiher- 
ford, director, education for exceptional 
children, Kentucky State Department 
of Education; Hazel C. McIntire, di- 
rector, Division of Special Education, 
Ohio State Department of Education; 
William M. Cruickshank, professor of 


NONREADERS IN HIGHSCHOOL 
(Continued from page 167) 


the change in their attitudes and be- 
They selfconfident 
selfreliant now. Their success in read- 
ing has influenced their accomplish- 


havior. are and 


ment in other fields, their appearance, 
and their general wellbeing. 


THERE'S A SYSTEM IN REMEDIAL READING 


In conclusion we may say that it is 
not by chance that these boys were 


able to learn to read. They were 
helped thru systematic instruction. 
(1) Begin remedial work at a 


level where success is assured. Make 

extensive use of experience charts. 
(2) Ascertain the interests of each 

pupil and introduce instructional ma- 


Free men cannot be taught properly by slaves. 
educated by scared hired men.—Harold Benjamin—Defense Commission, NEA. 
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education, Syracuse University; Sam- 
uel A. Kirk, professor of education, 
University of Illinois; and John Tenny, 
general adviser, special education, 
Wayne University. 

Chairman of the Office of Education 
Policy Committee for the study is 
Galen Jones, director, Instruction, Or- 
ganization, and Services Branch of the 
of State and Local School 


Members will include Bess 


Division 
Systems. 
Goodykoontz, assistant director, Pro- 
gram Development and Coordination 
Earl W. Armstrong, chief, 
teacher education, Division of Higher 
Education; Arthur S. Hill, chief, Sec- 
tion on Exceptional Children and 
Youth; and Fred F. Beach, chief, state 
school systems, Division of State and 
Local School Systems. 


Branch; 


terials to satisfy interest and need. 

(3) Follow this teaching sequence: 
(a) Develop a sight vocabulary. (b) 
Develop ability to use context clues 
to new words. (c) Develop phonetic 
skills, employing words in the sight 
vocabulary. (d) Develop an under- 
standing of root words, affixes, and 
syllabication. (e) Develop the special 
vocabularies needed in various situa- 
tions and different subject areas. 

(4) The most important item is the 
patience required of the teacher in 
treating such cases. Try to keep the 
pupil from becoming discouraged. Al- 
ways bear in mind that he did not fail 
because he was lazy or recalcitrant. 
Patience, guidance and time are need- 
ed to overcome many obstacles, faulty 
habits and attitudes. 


Courageous citizens cannot be well 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Financial Problems in Special Education 


PECIAL education and other serv- 

ices for exceptional children are 
expanding. New programs are start- 
ing at the state and local levels, and 
more are needed for vast areas of our 
country still not offering services of 
any kind. Expansion involves new 
funds, and for exceptional children 
the per capita expenditure is higher 
than that for the nonhandicapped. 

This demand for funds runs into in- 
voluntary competition with other 
school needs because inflation has in- 
creased the cost of all school services. 
Rising school population means addi- 
tional expenditures for new schools, 
teachers, supplies, and equipment. 
Population shift within city areas, and 
without, makes new schools and new 
personnel necessary. The _ broader 
scope of modern education necessitates 
new services. All these demands 
within a state reach the same office, 
since financial programs have been as- 
sumed increasingly by state govern- 
ments when local realestate taxation 
has reached its ceiling. 

The fact that education, as well as 
other state services, is becoming in- 
creasingly costly gives state officials 
grave concern. There is evidence of 
a desire to shift more of the costs for 
local services back to the community. 
This was the reason given by one 
governor when he vetoed an appro- 
priation for special education and in- 
dicated that special services should be 
provided by local taxes and the state 
appropriation for general education. 

It is certain, however, that special 
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education would not have reached its 
present status without special grants 
at the state level. More than that, 
our Council is on record as favoring 
appropriations at the federal level. 
We are committed to the stand that 
special grants are necessary if excep- 
tional children are to receive proper 
education according to their constitu- 
tional rights. 

Some local school officials show evi- 
dence of restiveness under the regu- 
lations and reporting that accompany 
specially designated funds. Some feel 
that, if given adequate funds from local 
and state tax sources, they would pro- 
vide special services as the needs and 
desires of their local communities dic- 
tate. 

Meeting these problems is a chal- 
lenge to all concerned with the welfare 
of exceptional children. To the writer, 
it suggests: 

(1) That our public relations pro- 
gram must be such as to keep influen- 
tial people aware not only of the needs 
of exceptional children, but also of the 
social gains resulting from their proper 
care and education. 

(2) That those of us who work at 
the state level should keep regulations 
and reports as simple and brief as 
possible, consistent with the assurance 
of sound and adequate programs for 
exceptional children. 

(3) That each of us, in our par- 
ticular job, review our program and 
our efforts, to be sure that we are giv- 
ing the best possible service at the 
least possible cost. 
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Ideas and Gadgets That Have Been Found Practical and Useful 
in Helping Ewceptional Children 


GIVE SLOW LEARNERS A CHANCE 


Put the slow-learner in a job he can 
do, and he will be a worthy citizen, 
believes John C. Wilbanks of Roose- 
velt School, Pasadena, Calif. He de- 
scribes a plan for vocational placement 
that, teachers at the Roosevelt school 
believe, would work. 


TESTING AND COUNSELING 


Each student should be tested and 
interviewed by a trained counselor to 
discover the occupational areas in 
which he will find the best adjustment 
and greatest personal satisfaction. 
(This implies an adequate testing unit 
with wide coverage of vocational apti- 
tude and interest tests.) After test- 
ing, the student would be assigned to 
the work-experience group for which 
he seems best fitted. 


WORK-EXPERIENCE GROUPS 


Mornings would be given to aca- 
demic work with emphasis on its re- 
lation to a job situation. In the after- 
noon, the students would divide into 
two groups. Those from the upper two 
years of highschool would go to their 
respective places of trainee-employ- 
ment in the neighborhood. Students 
in the first two years would be instruc- 
ted in the school shops. All students 
should be allowed to enter or leave 
vocational groups until satisfied with 
their choices. 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


To make the shop-training effective, 
equipment should include a crafts 
room, auto-mechanics shop, weaving 
room, ceramics shop, and_ kitchen. 
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The crafts room should be stocked with 
copper, laniard materials, leathers, and 
other craft material needed to produce 
the kinds of goods demanded by local 
merchants. In the auto shop an auto- 
mobile chassis with motor, installed 
on a hoist, would help students prac- 
tice car lubrication and general repairs, 
including the minor repairs demanded 
of service station attendants. The 
ceramics shop should include large 
kilns and a variety of molds. Student 
products could be placed in a large 
observation case in the school vesti- 
bule, and could carry the school stamp 
to show visitors the nature and quality 
of the students’ work. Some ceramic 
and craft work might also be shown 
in local merchants’ windows. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Such a program needs community 
understanding and participation, if its 
trainees are to be used. A committee 
should be appointed to discover local 
employers’ needs, whether shop con- 
ditions would make employment of 
trainees possible and so on, and to 
interest employers in hiring these 
students. Owners of local mechanic 
shops, ceramic and crafts shops, cafe- 
terias, and laundries should be _in- 
formed of the school’s program, and be 
shown the advantages of employing 
the school’s trainees. 


For instance, the committee could 
point out that certain routine jobs in 
a mechanics shop such as tightening 
connecting rods and grinding valves 
are time-consuming, and could well be 
done by trainee-employes to relieve 
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OUT OF THE CLASSROOM 


the regular mechanic for more detailed 
and technical repairs. In general, the 
nonacademic pupil seems less suscept- 
ible to fatigue from monotonous tasks. 
He will remain in a routine job 


FEDERAL NEWS AND 


TEACHERS SALARIES 

A recent release from the NEA pre- 
sents a discouraging picture of teach- 
ers salaries in the total salary structure. 
It indicates that since 1939 there has 
been an increase in teachers salaries, 
but less rapid than the rise in prices. 
The result has been a substantial loss 
of purchasing power. 

Increased taxes have also markedly 
affected purchasing power of teach- 
ers. In 1939 a teacher who earned 
the average salary paid about one 
percent in income tax if he had no 
dependents, or no tax if he had de- 
pendents. In 1951 the teacher earn- 
ing the average salary of $3095 and 
having two dependents will pay 
about $205 in federal income tax, or 
about seven percent. The _ teacher 
with no dependents will pay about 
$450, or about 15%. 

During the years of World War II 
wages and salaries in general increased 
much faster and advanced much higher 
than prices. Teachers salaries did not 
keep pace. The result is that teachers 
salaries are in a less favorable po- 
sition than before the war. If teachers 
salaries had increased in the same pro- 
portion as wages and salaries in gen- 
eral, the average salary in 1950 would 
have been nearly $3400 instead of less 
than $3100. 

With trends in prices and wages as 
they are today, teachers are again 
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when more intelligent employees 
would tire of the monotony, look for 
more challenging work, and repeated- 
ly cost the employer the expense of 
“breaking-in” new personnel. 


LEGISLATION 
Joseph S. Lerner 


losing ground in comparison with other 
employed groups in the United States. 
The economic rewards in prospect for 
the young people considering teaching 
as a profession are relatively smaller 
than they were before World War II. 
Only by substantial increases in basic 
salary schedules can the prewar status 
be regained and the way then be open 
for raising salaries to truly professional 
levels. 


OUTLOOK ON EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


Since the next few months will be 
filled with elections and politics Con- 
gress will be more likely to “study” 
problems concerned with education 
than to take the issues to the floor for 
action. 

Certain items can be expected to 
receive attention. There may be some 
sort of stopgap legislation to provide 
an education program for Korean 
soldiers, but an overall revamping of 
veterans education will probably be 
bypassed. 

Consideration of such items as the 
use of some revenue from tidelands 
oil for education, of the much dis- 
puted bills to provide grants and 
scholarships for the health professions, 
aid for public libraries, and for ele- 
mentary and-secondary schools will be 
considered and bypassed. They are 
too hot for an election year. 
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Some minor bills will probably be 
passed. Increases in school lunch pro- 
grams for US possessions and the 
setting up of severe penalties for the 
sale of narcotics to children under 17 
may be included. Congress will prob- 
ably increase the yearly sum of $125,- 
000 to $250,000 for the purpose of buy- 
ing teaching materials for blind chil- 
dren. 

Congress’ big headache will be the 
problem of universal military training, 
one item that cannot be bypassed. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


TAXES ON GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
set up this interpretation on grants 
or fellowships. If the money re- 
ceived was used only to get on with 
education or training, and did not re- 
quire services in return, the grant is 
a gift. It is excluded from income tax. 

If the money was used to do original 
research or creative work, or if 
services were required in return, the 
grant is not a gift. It is not excluded 
from income tax. 


Jane E. Dolphin 


Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINI- 
straTors. Health in Schools. Rev. ed., 1951. 
Washington, The Assn, 1951. 447 p. illus. 
(Twentieth yearbook) $4. 

“The 1942 year-book and this revised edi- 
tion have been designed primarily for school 
administrators. For this reason the amount 
of space given to classroom activities in health 
education is less than that given to organiza- 
tion, personnel, and other administrative prob- 
lems ....” A chapter is devoted to special 
education, the health needs of the handi- 
capped, the blind and partially seeing, the 
slow learner, the feeble-minded, the deaf 
and hard of hearing, those with crippling 
defects, and with speech defects and dis- 
orders. Sources and resources of aid in 
health work are given. 


Brown, Victor L. The new way to better 
hearing through hearing reeducation. New 
York, Crown Publishers, Inc., c 1951. 226 p. 
illus. $3. 

Clear, simple instructions on complete pro- 
grams for all types of hearing impairment 
are presented in the hearing reeducation 
system. The book is intended for profession- 
als in the hearing field as well as for the 
patient. 


Lewis, RicHarp S. The other child, the 
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brain-injured child; a book for parents and 
laymen, by Richard S. Lewis with Alfred A. 
Strauss and Laura E. Lehtinen. New York, 
Grune & Stratton, 1951. 108 p. $2.50. 
Written by a parent for parents of the 
child who is brain-injured but not crippled, 
this book shows the results of injury which 
appear in the intellectual and behavior areas 
and should not be confused with emotional 
difficulties or retardation that appear in the 
normal child. The author examines the 
problem and challenges parents’ resourceful- 
ness in what can be done. Only the essential 
profile of the “other child” is presented and 
discussion is limited to the younger age 
group—after babyhood and before pubescence. 


PATTERSON, Raymond S. Community 
health education in action, by Raymond S. 
Patterson and Beryl J. Roberts. St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1951. 346 p. illus. $4.50. 

In easy readable style the essential infor- 
mation is given for organizing community 
health education, including suggestions for 
employing direct mail, annual reports, health 
literature, moving pictures, exhibits, radio, 
television, and newspapers. Methods for 
handling problems of administration and ap- 
praisal of programs are discussed. Altho 
the school-health-instruction program is not 
discussed, in the appendices will be found 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


chapters devoted to the county and state 
health departments and the voluntary 
agency. 


WALKER, TURNLEY. Journey together. New 
York, David McKay Co., c1951. 144 p. $2.50. 
The author of Rise Up and Walk writes of 
his return to the outside world and his fam- 
ily. He relates his private struggles with 


fear, both psychic and physical, of resuming 
life among friends and strangers and the 
very real fear of the body-shaking falls of 
the post-polio. Mr. Walker’s journey takes 
him to Warm Springs, Georgia, and then to 
California in his own automobile with 
special hand controls. This story of his ad- 
justment is also the story of his wife and 
family who accompany him. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


De Soyres, Mapeterne. “Lipreading class 
from the pupil’s standpoint.” Volt Rev. 
Oct. 1951. 53:10:468-470, 484. 

The writer suggests a number of tech- 
nics and personality traits a pupil would 
find most helpful in a teacher of lipreading. 


Dr Carto, Louis M. “An analysis of the 
Utley lipreading test,” by Louis M. Di Carlo 
and Raymond Kataja. J. Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders. Sept. 1951. 16:3:226-240. 

The Utley motion picture, “How Well Can 
You Read Lips?” standardized and made 
available to measure lipreading achievement 
of deaf and hard of hearing children with a 
reading level of third grade or above, con- 
sists of three tests—the Sentence Test, the 
Word Test, and the Story Test. For this 
article, a statistical analysis based on its ad- 
ministration to 57 aurally handicapped per- 
sons and to 44 normal hearing people who 
had no lipreading experience was made. 


Newsy, Hayes A. “An analysis of 500 
cases of hearing disability,” by Hayes A. 
Newby and Dorothy Munz Molyneaux. J. 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept. 1951. 
16:3: 213-217. 

“The present article has been concerned 
with the relationship between the pattern of 
a patient’s losses for pure tones through the 
frequencies of 500, 1,000, and 2,000 cps, the 
diagnosis of his impairment, and measures 
of his loss for speech reception and speech 
sound discrimination. Based on cases of 
500 patients processed at the San Francisco 
Hearing Center.”—Author’s Summary. 


US NationaL Bureau or STANDARDS. Se- 
lection of hearing aids, by Edith L. R. Corliss. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 17 p. 
illus. (Circular 516) 

“. . . This Circular is intended primarily 
to assist a person selecting a hearing aid 
for his own use. However, it also contains 
information which should be of interest to 
teachers and others wishing to explore this 
field .... ” Includes a discussion of the 
general properties of sound and hearing, a 
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scale of degrees of hearing loss, and a list of 
hearing aid clinics. 

Available from US Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at 15c a copy. 


Van Deventer, AticeE J. “A survey of 
attitudes of local industry toward the em- 
ployability of the hearing aid wearer,” by 
Alice J. Van Deventer and Joseph A. Scan- 
lon. J. Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept. 
1951. 16:3:222-225. 

By means of a questionnaire sent to 1500 
employers in the Philadelphia area, the at- 
titudes of business and industry towards 
employing the wearers of hearing aids were 
surveyed. Results are tabulated in per- 
centages on the basis of 476 questionnaires 
returned. Industry was receptive to the 
problem of employment of the hearing aid 
wearer but believed in selective placement. 


Weaver, Cart H. “An evaluation of hear- 
ing aids worn by school children.” J. Speech 
and Hearing disorders. Sept. 1951. 16:3:218- 
221. 

“An evaluation of hearing aids worn by 20 
school children, ranging from the fourth to 
the tenth grades, indicates the following con- 
clusions: (1) The amount of gain in speech 
reception afforded by the aid apparently has 
little relation to the amount of time the aid 
is worn each day. (2) There seems to be 
little connection between hearing loss, both 
aided and unaided, and the amount of time 
an aid is worn each day. The child seems 
to be less concerned about approaching 
social adequacy in hearing ability than about 
other things. (3) At these ages girls wear 
their aids significantly more than boys. (4) 
The amount of residual hearing seems to have 
no relation to the length of time the hear- 
ing aid has been worn.”—Author’s Summary. 


Speech Impairments 


BEASLEY, JANE. “Development of social 
skills as an instrument in speech therapy.” 
J. Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept. 1951. 
16:3: 241-245. 

“This article proposes to present the ad- 
vantages of utilizing social skills as an in- 
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strument in therapy and specific ways in 
which they can be adapted for meeting indi- 
vidual needs . . . . Class activities growing 
out of the use of social skills make it pos- 
sible to recognize how a child perceives 
himself in relation to his surroundings, to 
what extent he feels liked, confident, inde- 
pendent, to what extent he has poor percep- 
tions of his own worth, strong needs for 
attention, excessive anxieties, fears, hostili- 
ties.” 


KaSTEIN, SHULAMITH. “Language develop- 
ment in a group of children with spastic 
hemiplegia,” by Shulamith Kastein and Jetta 
Hendin. J. Pediatrics. Oct. 1951. 39:4:476-480. 

“Study of 67 case histories oi children with 
spastic hemiplegia seems to indicate that the 
development of language is based on the 
mental potential rather than on the severity 
or side of impairment (lesion) or handedness. 
Among the cases with average intelligence 
or above, the incidence of right and left 
hemiplegia is equal.”—Authors’ Summary. 


LEUTENEGGER, RatpH R. “A _ bibliography 
on aphasia.” J. Speech and Hearing Disord- 
ers. Sept. 1951. 16:3:280-292. 

“This bibliography is a collection of reason- 
ably accessible publications dating from 1864 
to March 1951. The section on unpublished 
theses and dissertations extends only through 
the year 1949. Since the compiler’s chief 
interest was the speech and hearing problems 
of aphasics, the areas of visual aphasias 
(word blindness), acalculia, agraphia, amusia, 
etc., are omitted.” 


Irwin, JOHN V. Speech and _ hearing 
hurdles, a practical guide and handbook for 
classroom teachers and parents, by John V. 
Irwin and John K. Duffy. Columbus, Ohio, 
School and College Service, c1951. 95 p. 

The authors offer practical suggestions 
enabling the parent or teacher to recognize 
certain speech and hearing problems. The 
fundamental physical and psychological fac- 
tors aggravating abnormalities of speech 
and the basic therapeutic technics used by 
specialist and nonspecialist in this field are 
outlined. 

Distributed by School and College Service, 
Station B, Columbus, Ohio, at $1.20 a copy. 


SPRIESTERSBACH, Duane C. “An objective 
approach to the investigation of social ad- 
justment of male stutterers.” J. Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Sept. 1951. 16:3:250-257. 

“Stutterers, non - stuttering university 
students, and mental hospital patients with 
confirmed psychotic diagnoses were used as 
subjects. Briefly, the procedure devised for 
purposes of this study required the subject 
to rate each of a series of pictures with re- 
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spect to its appropriateness as an example of 
the meaning of a specified word . . . . Insofar 
as the test employed measures a basic aspect 
of social adjustment, the stutterers investi- 
gated displayed evaluative reactions deviat- 
ing from those of presumably normal non- 
stutterers to an extent suggestive of rela- 
tively mild degrees of social maladjustment. 
The stutterers differed markedly, on the 
other hand, from the psychotic patients in 
their evaluative reactions.” 


“A team in action for the cleft palate child.” 
Crippled Child. Oct. 1951. 29:3:22-23, 29-30. 

A panel of experts in treating cleft palate 
in the child discuss with the parents of a 
17 month old child the program of treat- 
ment. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Cantor, Gorpon N. “Manipulative dex- 
terity in mental defectives,’ by Gordon 
N. Cantor and Chalmers L. Stacey. Am. J. 
Mental Deficiency. Oct. 1951. 56:2:401-410. 

“The Purdue Pegboard was given by the 
three trial administration method to 175 
male mental defectives ranging in age from 
14 to 18 years and in IQ from 42 to 82. Com- 
parison of the defectives’ performance with 
the performance of two normal groups (865 
industrial men and 456 male veterans) showed 
that the defectives as a group and the 52 
defectives making up the highest IQ level in 
the group failed to compare favorably with 
the “normal groups in terms of Pegboard 
scores. ... A great deal of overlapping of 
scores was found when comparing the de- 
fectives’ results with those of the two groups 
of normals mentioned above, the indication 
being that many individual defectives are 
capable of performing routine manual tasks 
well.”—Authors’ Summary. 


CRUICKSHANK, Witt1amM M. “Research in 
the education of children with retarded 
mental development.” Am. J. Mental De- 
ficiency. Oct. 1951. 56:2:308-312. 

Discussion of the status of educational re- 
search in this field in 1951. A survey was 
made in 80 state training schools of research 
being undertaken. From an analysis of 
these reports (64% answered the request), 
the present statements and conclusions are 
drawn. 


Davis, ParKER. “Emotional problems of 
the retarded child.” Training School Bul. 
May 1951. 48:3:50-56. 

Good emotional adjustment can be achiev- 
ed, regardless of mental endowment, if par- 
ents, educators, and counselors cooperate in 
meeting the six basic emotional needs of the 
child. Theories of child guidance and the 
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